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Danid Ellsherg began his career as a 
specialist for the Pentagon on nuclear command 
and control systems. He drafted the policy guid¬ 
ance memorandum for the 1961 operational 
plan for strategic warfare. His public release of 
the “Pentagon Papers” in 1971 marked his 
break with a career that spanned the adminis¬ 
trations of four presidents. Now he devotes 
himself to speeches and direct action for nuclear 
arms limitation. He spoke with INQUIRY in 
March on the hidden strategy behind the Penta¬ 
gon’s call for a dramatic buildup in America’s 
nuclear arsenal. 

Qj America now controls more than 30,000 
nuclear warheads: about 22,000 tactical (short- 
range) weapons with the same average yield as 
the Hiroshima/Nagasaki bombs, and more 
than 10,000 strategic (intercontinental) 
weapons with yields of up to 500 times that 
size. Do we need all those to deter a Soviet 
attack on the United States? 

Ellsberg: No. That’s not what most of 
our weapons arc for, and—contrary to 
what most Americans suppose—it never 
has been. Consider these facts: A single 
Poseidon submarine at sea, with 224 
warheads, could destroy every Soviet 
city with a population of 100,000 or over. 
We have about 30 Poseidon and Polaris 
submarines at sea on alert at all times, 
and the Russians don’t have the antisub¬ 
marine warfare capability to track and 
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destroy a single one of them. 

Four or five of these submarines, 
enough to keep two at sea at all times, 
carry just 10 percent of our actual inven¬ 
tory of strategic warheads. The other 90 
percent, including all our land-based 
missiles and our bombers—and the 
thousands of strategic warheads that 
Carter and now Reagan propose to add 
on: MX, I ndent, and cruise missiles— 
probably don’t add anything at all to the 
deterrence of a nuclear attack on this 
country. But, I repeat, in the eyes of war 
planners and the proponents of these 
weapons, that’s not what they're for. 

Q: What are most o f these weapons for, then? 
Ei.lsberg: To threaten or carry out 
counterforce attacks, that is. attacks on 
Soviet military capabilities—air bases, 
missile launching sites, sub pens, com¬ 
mand posts, air defenses, and so forth— 
primarily in the context of a U.S. first 
strike. By that I don't mean U.S. “pre¬ 
ventive war,'’ an aggressive attack out of 
the blue, but a U.S.-initiated attack on 
the Soviet homeland, either escalating 
an ongoing local conflict or in anticipa¬ 
tion of a possible escalation by the 
Sov iets. In cither case, the major object 
would be to destroy Soviet nuclear mis¬ 
siles and planes before they had been 
launched. 

Q: Haven 7 various presidents committed us to 
not carrying out a first strike? 

Hi lsberg: No. Never. Our military 
strategy has been based, ever since the 
debut of atomic weapons in 1945. on our 
possible first use of nuclear weapons to 
back up and complement any nonnu¬ 
clear defense or intervention that we 
might make. Our planners have never 
allowed for an extreme firebreak be¬ 
tween conventional and nuclear weap¬ 
ons. As our adversaries and allies know 
well, but our own public much less so. 
every President has refused to pledge 
“no first use” of nuclear weapons— 
though the Soviets have repeatedly 
proposed this as a bilateral commit¬ 
ment—and indeed, each has explicitly 
reaffirmed our commitment to first use 
in at least some circumstances, such as 
an attack on our NATO allies. 

Our NATO plans have always been 
explicitly premised on a U.S. first strike 
in response to a Soviet nonnuclear 
attack that NATO couldn't contain with 
conventional or tactical nuclear warfare 
(the latter we might refer to as NATO 
“first use," to distinguish it from a 
strategic “first strike" against a super¬ 
power's retaliatory forces). For most of 
the era since 1949, when NATO was 
formed, the United States promised a 
first strike to come within hours or davs 


of the onset of any sizable Soviet attack. 
Remember that our Strategic Air Com¬ 
mand (sac) was set up immediately af¬ 
ter World War II to drop atomic bombs, 
if need be, on Russia at a time when the 
Soviets were not expected by our mili¬ 
tary or President Truman to deploy any 
nuclear weapons for a decade or more. 
sac's only mission in that initial period 
was to threaten or carry out a U.S. first 
strike: not at all to deter or retaliate for a 
nuclear attack on the United States or 
anv where else. 


Even after the Russians’ first test in 
1949 and their H-bomb tests in the mid- f 
fifties, the U.S. ability to threaten or 
carry out a first strike amounted to a 
monopoly until as late as the mid-sixties, j 
because our superiority in delivery' capa¬ 
bility was so overwhelming. In 1961, the 
year of the predicted “missile gap," the 
United States had within range of Rus¬ 
sia about 5000 bombers, over 40 icbms. 
48 Polaris missiles, and another 100 
long-range missiles in Europe. The 
Soviets had about 190 intercontinental 


Madder Than Two Scorpions 
in a Bottle 

The MX , as Daniel Ellsherg points out . is a weapon that militar y planners intend to use. 
But whether or not a single missile ever leaves its concrete silo , the system will destroy a 
um of life for the people of the Southwest. g y Dede p £LDMAN 

I n downtown Clovis, New Mexico, the feedlot capital of the Southwest. 
I ,ee Tillman, the young executive director of the Eastern Plains Council 
ofGovernments, leafs through a well-worn nine-volume Environmental 
Impact Statement (Eis). 

“Maybe I'm a fool or a kamikaze bureaucrat, but people don’t realize the 
enormity of this thing. The future of this state is hanging in the balance." 
Tillman says, tapping his cowboy boot on the floor of the Curry County 
Courthouse. *1 guess New Mexico will just be declared a national military' 
sacrifice area." 

What's raised Tillman's dander—and that of ranchers and farmers who 
hav e worked their sections of wheat and corn for generations—is the air 
force's plans for its mobile k:bm, the MX. For the past several years the 
land-hungry weapons system has been targeted lor basing on government 
land in the Great Basin of Nevada and Utah. But in July 1980. under 
increasing pressure from residents of that area. Congress mandated study of 
an alternative sire—the flat, high plains spreading from the Texas Panhan¬ 
dle into eastern New Mexico. 

I util a few months ago many local farmers and ranchers were unaware 
that the MX could be located in their area. But when they did find out thev 
were madder than two scorpions in a bottle. At a series of four “scoping” 
meetings convened by the air force in December to gather local comments, 
hundreds of weatherbeaten fanners, many of them coming straight from the 
fields, blasted the air force's plan to shuttle hundreds of 190.000-pound 
nuclear missiles across 8000 miles of roads smack dab in the middle of some 
of the most highly productive, privately owned farmland in the West. 

“It's one thing to be willing to sacrifice for the defense of this country,” 
said Carl King, president of the Texas Com Growers Association, at one 
meeting held in Amarillo, Texas, “but it's another thing to blindly accept 
every project that is proposed by the military.” 

King warned the beleaguered air force officers that any attempt to place 
the MX in the Panhandle would be met with “fierce and determined 
resistance"—a resistance that has since been endorsed by all the major 
agricultural organizations in the area, including the powerful American 
Agriculture Movement and the influential New* Mexico Farm and Live¬ 
stock Bureau. 

The “fierce resistance” and antimilitary stance do not come easily for 
many in this politically conservative area. With the Pantex nuclear weapons 
assembly plant in Amarillo, and the Cannon Air Force Base in Clovis, the 
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bombers (the same ones they’re flying 
today) and exactly 4 icbms— four soft, 
nonalcrt, liquid-fueled icbms, at one site 
at Plesetsk that was vulnerable to a 
small slow U.S. attack with convention¬ 
al weapons. When Kennedy urged the 
American people to prepare fallout shel¬ 
ters during the Berlin crisis that year, it 
was not for a nuclear war that would be 
started by the Soviets. 

Qj Here these “gap” alarms—which were 
heard again in the last few years—simply ma¬ 
nipulated ., then? W hat was their object? 


Ellsberg: Warnings of imminent Rus¬ 
sian “superiority” were conscious ex¬ 
aggerations amounting to hoaxes, and 
that is just as true of the warnings we 
hear today (from some of the same peo¬ 
ple, such as Paul Nitzc), though the real¬ 
ity now is parity, or “rough equiva¬ 
lence,” rather than the past overwhelm¬ 
ing U.S. superiority. It was not only the 
desire for profits, jobs, and votes associ¬ 
ated with war production that led to 
these alarms, though of course these mo¬ 
tives did figure as well. Planners, presi¬ 


windswept area generally welcomes military projects. In August 1980, the 
Clovis city commission, backed by the local Chamber of Commerce, unani¬ 
mously passed a resolution favoring deployment of the missiles here. They 
look forward to the economic benefits the air force promises will follow. 

But a lot of the locals don’t expect to sec any of those benefits. “It’s not us 
who's getting the jobs,” LeRoy Radcliff. of Elida, New' Mexico, told the air 
force at a scoping meeting. “We’ve already got a job,” the sunburnt farmer 
said, twisting his battered cowboy hat as he spoke. “We’re just trying to 
make a living digging this dirt. We’ve worked this land from dawn till dark, 
and we thought it was ours—but I guess it’s not, when fellas like you can 
come and take it away.” 

Without a doubt, the issue that generates the most heat here is the vast 
amount of private land the air force will need for deploying the MX in the 
area. Acording to the F.is, if the full system were deployed in Texas and New' 
Mexico, 146,680 acres of private land—including hundreds of homes and 
ranch buildings—would be “disturbed" during construction, and 91,507 
acres would be taken for operation. Much of this land would be chunks of 
the large irrigated fields that the farmers here know as sections. One air 
force study estimates annual agricultural losses in the two states at S18 
million if the full system were deployed in the area. Local feeling is running 
so high that a bill has been introduced in the New' Mexico state legislature to 
require state approval to divert productive farmland to the MX. 

Water—or the lack thereof—is also a major concern among local ranchers 
and farmers. Many fear that the 21,000 acre-feet of groundwater the air 
force says it needs to construct the system and the thousands more it will 
need each year to maintain it will drive some into dry farming. The area's 
one underground aquifer, the Ogallala formation, is on the decline. With 
the severe drought that hit the area last summer many farmers have already 
had to stop irrigating. 

But much of the local opposition to the MX stems from a more basic fear 
that if the MX appears on this rural landscape, things will never be the same. 
“We still believe in traditional values around here, and with the boom 
economy things will change.” Stuart Bias told a packed house gathered to 
hear the air force at Clovis's Marshall Junior High (“Home of the Fighting 
Kittens”). “Some of the traditions that have made America strong will be 
destroyed and you’ll alienate a lot of very patriotic Americans if you bring 
the mx system to this area.” 

One of these Americans just might be Lee Tillman who, in addition to his 
job at the Eastern Plains Council of Governments, owns a 1000-acre 
dryland wheat farm north of Clovis. 

“I grew' up in this area and hated it in my youth. All I wanted to do w r as to 
get away from the damn plains with the conservatism and the boredom. But 
it didn't take me too long in the cold cruel world to realize that it wasn’t too 
bad—and I came back. Now I realize that we have one of the highest 
qualities of life right here in eastern New Mexico. We have clean air and a 
crime rate that’s 40 percent below average. We've got something w r e really 
want to preserve—but 1 guess the air force doesn’t have an index of one to 
ten on the value of that.” rw 


dents, and “statesmen” in the corporate 
world saw' an ominous possibility as the 
Soviets tested new weapons and vehi¬ 
cles—usually, then as now, four to five 
years behind our own development and 
deployment. Their fear was that the 
Soviets might some day achieve a re¬ 
taliatory' capability roughly equivalent to 
ours, eliminating our decisive first-strike 
superiority. To head ofF that possibility, 
these planners had to reject arms control 
proposals that would have constrained 
our own advances—like a comprehen¬ 
sive test ban agreement or a “freeze” on 
all new' missile testing and deployment. 
They also had to whip up public fears of 
imminent U.S. “inferiority,” to mobilize 
support for vastly expensive arms 
spending that would assure us, in fact, of 
a continued U.S. superiority. 

Q: You 3 re sa ying that our planners have always 
been seeking U.S. nuclear superiority? 
Ellsberg: Yes. Superiority at every 
level of nuclear confrontation, including 
theater nuclear warfare—that’s w'hat the 
proposed, highly precise Pershing inter¬ 
mediate range missiles and the ground- 
launched cruise missiles for Europe are 
all about; that and strategic counter- 
force, first-strike capability. In other 
words, a superior ability to destroy the 
opponent's retaliatory forces. As Henry 
Kissinger put it in late 1979, in a reveal¬ 
ing speech before the International In¬ 
stitute of Strategic Studies: “Our strate¬ 
gic doctrine has relied extraordinarily, 
perhaps exclusively, on our superior 
strategic power. The Soviet Union has 
never relied on its superior strategic 
power. . . . Therefore, even an equiva¬ 
lence in destructive power, even assured 
destruction for both sides, is a revolution 
in NATO doctrine as we have known it.” 
He goes on to endorse the development 
of weapons like the MX missile that 
promise, with their highly accurate, 
high-yield warheads, to help America 
regain its lost superiority in first-strike 
capability. 

Q: l t hen did we lose that superiority? 
Ellsberg: Starting in 1967, when the 
Russians finally began protecting their 
retaliatory force by installing missiles in 
hardened, concrete silos. This Soviet 
buildup, from close to nothing sixteen 
years into the nuclear era to 1400 hard¬ 
ened land-based icbms today, could 
probably have been prevented at var¬ 
ious times along the way if we had 
accepted Soviet proposals for a compre¬ 
hensive ban on warhead testing or mis¬ 
sile testing or both, adequately moni¬ 
tored by U.S. national means of detec¬ 
tion. Brezhnev, displacing Khrushchev 
in 1964, seems to have promised the 
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Soviet military to spend whatever it 
would take to avoid inferiority, in the 
absence of arms limitation agreements 
that put a ceiling on U.S. forces. The 
Soviets proceeded to outspend us in the 
seventies, when they finally duplicated 
the huge investments in strategic capa¬ 
bilities that we had made in the fifties 
and sixties. At great sacrifice, they have 
at last bought “equivalence” and re¬ 
moved the American first-strike threat. 
Now we’re being mobilized for the big 
effort to buy that threat back unilaterally 
by adding MX and Trident to our anti¬ 
submarine capability. 

(2: Might we achieve that? 

Ellsberg: We can’t buy back our 
monopoly of the fifties, or even our over¬ 
whelming superiority of the mid-sixties, 
but for a couple of hundred billion dol¬ 
lars we might get back a first-strike 
capability something like that of 1967- 
69, if the Russians stood still for this, 
which they probably won’t. 

Q: H hy would anyone think that was worth the 
money? 

Ellsberg: To back up the credibility of 
our first-use threat; to initiate local, tac¬ 
tical nuclear w ar where that is needed to 
keep our conventional forces from being 
overwhelmed either by the Soviets or by 
local non-Soviet forces. 


Q: But how could we make first-use threats 
credible against Soviet troops, or elsewhere in 
the world where our adversaries are likely to be 
allies of the Soviet Union? In other words , how 
can we keep from being deterred ourselves by the 
prospect of Soviet retaliation? 

Ellsberg: That really comes down to 
the question of how we can ensure that 
our use of tactical nuclear weapons, or 
our threatened use, would remain one¬ 
sided, rather than leading to a two-w'ay 
exchange, the prospect of which would 
deter us in the first place. Or, if some 
retaliation does occur, how can we keep 
it very limited, to a level acceptable to 
ourselves? The Pentagon’s answer is 
that wc must have a threat of escalating 
the conflict that is more credible than 
the Soviets can make, should they 
choose to match us in the local area with 


nuclear retaliation. This means being 
able not only to escalate, say, to a thea¬ 
ter-wide level, but to escalate again and 
again, if necessary', to a level where the 
Soviets will be unable or afraid to match 
us. That calls for forces that are superior 
to those of the Soviets at virtually every 
level of nuclear conflict, up to a fully 
disarming first strike or a campaign of 
annihilation. 

Q: Are you saying , in other words, that nuclear 
weapons are seen as viable and realistic 
weapons for actual warfighting? 

Ellsberg: Well, yes and no. One 
doesn’t actually have to be optimistic 
about how the conflict would come out. 

I don’t think that the people who back 
these weapons are awfully optimistic 
about that, but they don’t think that’s 
necessary. The key' thing, as they sec it, 
is to confront the Soviets with at least a 
significant uncertainty as to whether we 
might escalate the conflict in the face of 
their obvious capability' to reply. These 
people w'ant the Soviets to think that 
U.S. planners and decision makers might 
escalate, given our advantage in 
weapons. 

Q: So they hope to have the Soviets back down 
before we would ever get to the point of actually 
having to use the weapons? 

Ellsberg: That’s right, precisely. 


Again, this attitude doesn’t depend on a 
certainty that in an actual two-sided ex¬ 
change wc would really come out well. 
But just by trying hard enough, we 
might get back what Herman Kahn 
once called “a not-incrediblc first-strike 
capability.” The theory is that after 
seeing us work so hard to sell the feasibil¬ 
ity of a “war-winning” capability to va¬ 
rious skeptical constituencies, and after 
we’ve spent so much money to achieve 
it, the Soviets would have to tread cau¬ 
tiously lest we be foolish enough to be¬ 
lieve our own calculations. Sounds com¬ 
plicated, but I would have to admit it 
might work. Then again, it might not. 

Q: Is this all just a bluff, then? 

Ellsberg: Unfortunately not. Our 
efforts to increase the credibility and 
effectiveness of these threats commit us 


to a whole range of actions that—unless 
our threats always work perfectly, which 
they won’t—make it likely that sooner or 
later we ourselves will turn a nonnuclear 
conflict into a nuclear one, or a local 
nuclear exchange into a global one. 
With the Soviets having bought parity, 
it’s much harder and more expensive 
than before to make our threats look 
credible, and no matter how much we 
commit ourselves, the threats arc more 
likely to fail at some point, and then have 
to be carried out. When that happens, 
the consequences will be far more dan¬ 
gerous for us and for the whole world 
than when we first adopted this strategy 
twenty to thirty years ago. 

Q: What makes these risks look worthwhile to 
anyone? Why are we continuing with this 
approach , in theface of the Soviet determination 
to match us? 

Ellsberg: For the same reasons that 
led us to adopt it in the first place, and a 
few new ones. The oldest reason, which 
still applies, is the desire to defend West¬ 
ern Europe without investing the addi¬ 
tional money needed to provide an ade¬ 
quate nonnuclear defense against a 
nonnuclear Soviet attack. Given the 
manpower and economic resources of 
the NATO alliance, much larger than 
those of the Warsaw' Pact, the conven¬ 
tional alternative is surely feasible, but 
also very' expensive. The newest reason 
is the collapse of our strategy for assur¬ 
ing our control of the distribution of 
Middle East oil by supporting the shah’s 
dictatorship in Iran. By ourselves wc are 
unable to protect with nonnuclear forces 
our “vital interest” in northern Iran and 
neighboring regions since they border 
on Russia, and are far from our own 
supply lines. 

Our current dilemma merely exposes 
the fact that our previous strategic nu¬ 
clear monopoly, definitely a thing of the 
past, permitted and encouraged us to 
claim what amounted to a global 
“sphere of predominant influence” that 
ran right up to the borders of Soviet 
occupation everywhere in the world, in¬ 
cluding northern Iran. There is no ade¬ 
quate military' alternative ifwc are going 
to continue to assert a right and inten¬ 
tion to intervene militarily in a corner of 
Russia’s borders where we lack the allies 
and bases of Western Europe. Thus 
Harold Brown, in the last administra¬ 
tion, assured us that the Carter Doctrine 
was no bluff by assertin^our readiness 
to use nuclear weapons if necessary, and 
accompanying those words with deploy¬ 
ments of nuclear-cquipped carriers and 
bombers to the Indian Ocean. Defense 
Department officials candidly describe 


'We can't buy back our overwhelming 
superiority of the mid-sixties, but for 
a couple of hundred billion dollars we 
might get back a first-strike capability 
—if the Russians stood still for this.' 
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our proposed Rapid Deployment Force 
as a “tripwire" to what would be 
best a regionally “limited'’ Doomsday 
Machine. And already President 


include the political lesson that for 
reasons of economics and domestic pub¬ 
lic opinion we can’t count on sending 
500,000 or more U.S. troops abroad. 


'Every President from Truman on— 
except Ford—has directed preparations 
for initiation oi tactical nuclear war/ 


Reagan has pointed to the extension of 
that wire back to sac headquarters in 
Omaha by warning that a Russian chal¬ 
lenge to the U.S. forces he proposes to 
base in the Middle East would inescap¬ 
ably incur a “risk of World War ill.” 

Q: You say that you don't have a military 
alternative to propose? 

Ellsberg: No adequate, unilateral U.S. 
military alternative. But making com¬ 
mitments and taking actions that meas¬ 
urably increase the likelihood of blowing 
the lid off the Northern Hemisphere 
doesn't strike me as an acceptable 
approach to any objective whatever— 
even to deterring outright Soviet aggres¬ 
sion against “our” oilfields in the Mid¬ 
dle East. Instead we must rely on diplo¬ 
matic, economic, and multilateral sanc¬ 
tions, along with reducing Western de¬ 
pendence on that oil. If that doesn’t 
sound adequate, all I can say is that this 
is not the only problem in the world for 
which there is no adequate U.S. military 
solution. Possible Soviet aggression 
against Poland is another, much more 
immediate example, one that is extreme¬ 
ly anguishing to me. 

Q: Are there other reasons for our buildup that 
apply outside Europe and the perimeter of 
Russia? 

Ellsberg: The broadest reason of all: 
the prospect of wars in the future like 
those we have actually fought since 
World War II, wars against non-Soviet 
and nonnuclear adversaries. I think that 
the Reagan administration—like the 
Carter administration, really—recog¬ 
nizes a future need for “more Vict- 
nams.” Not that they hope for this— 
although, accepting the inevitable, some 
may sec early “demonstrations” of 
efficient brutality as desirable: El Salva¬ 
dor may suffer the burden of this. 

This administration secs it as inescap¬ 
able that the United States will have to 
pursue its “interests” abroad by sending 
expeditionary forces when other means 
of influence such as trade and finance 
and cia intervention fail. But these fu¬ 
ture Victnams must be planned with an 
eve to the lessons of Vietnam, which 


Which means that there must be a much 
more effective and brutal and early use 
of American firepower backed up—in 
places, unlike El Salvador, that are far 
from our logistical base—by the clear 
threat and the willingness to employ tac¬ 
tical nuclear weapons to support these 
troops. 

Qj Would a President seriously consider using 
nuclear weapons against a country that didn't 
possess them? 

Ellsberg: First, that’s how Harry Tru¬ 
man used them, in August 1945. Sec¬ 
ond, it's safer than using them against 
the Soviets. Third, even’ President from 
Truman on (with the exception of Ford) 


has had occasion in an ongoing, urgent 
crisis to direct serious preparations for 
possible imminent U.S. initiation of tac¬ 
tical nuclear warfare, preparations in ev¬ 
ery case “leaked” to the enemy, and in 
several cases accompanied by secret, ex¬ 
plicit, official threats. 

In the cases involving the Russians 
directly, the warnings and preparations 
were public: the Berlin crisis of 1961, the 
Cuban missile crisis of 1962, the Carter 
Doctrine last year, and now', Reagan’s 
comments on his strategy for defending 
the Middle East. But a larger number of 
cases involved threats or preparations 
against nonnuclear adversaries who 
were, however, supported by the So¬ 
viets, so that our tactical threats needed 
backing by our strategic near¬ 
monopoly. A public instance was Tru¬ 
man’s warning in December, 1950, that 
we were considering nuclear weapons, 
the day after the Chinese surrounded 
marine units at the Chosin Reservoir in 
Korea. 

The other cases were highly secret at 
the time, but are documented now in 
memoirs or declassified papers. They 
include Eisenhower’s secret threat to the 


Mixon's Madman Theory 

From Tht Ends of Pou r*, by H R Hnldeman with Joseph DiMonrt 

The Communists regarded [Nixon] as an uncompromising enemy w hose 
hatred for their philosophy had been spelled out ov er and over again in two 
decades of public life. Nixon saw his advantage in that fact. “They’ll believe 
any threat of force that Nixon makes because it's Nixon,” he said. ... 

The threat was the key, and Nixon coined a phrase for his theory which 
I'm sure will bring smiles of delight to Nixon-hatcrs everywhere. We were 
walking along a foggy beach after a long day of speech writing. He said. “I 
call it the Madman Theory , Bob. I want the North Vietnamese to believe 
I've reached the point where I might do anything to stop the war. We’ll just 
slip the word to them that. Tor God’s sake, you know Nixon is obsessed 
about Communism. We can't restrain him w hen he’s angry—and he has his 
hand on the nuclear button’—and Ho Chi Minh himself will be in Paris in 
two days begging for peace.”... 

Nixon had conceived the “Madman Theory” as the way to do it. Henry' 
[Kissinger] perfected the theory and carried it to the secret series of Paris 
peace talks: A threat of egregious military' action by an unpredictable U.S. 
President who hated Communism, coupled with generous ofTcrs of financial 
aid. Henry arrived at the peace negotiations fully expecting his plan to be 
successful. 

But there the theory—and Nixon and Kissinger’s hopes for peace in 
Nixon's first year—crumbled. Henry found the North Vietnamese absolute¬ 
ly intractable. They wouldn't even negotiate. And the reason was clear. No 
threat, and no ofTer, could obscure one great fact known to the world at 
large. The American people had turned against the war. The young were 
saying they wouldn't fight it. The response to Eugene McCarthy's Demo¬ 
cratic primary campaign in 1968 convinced the North Vietnamese that it 
was only a matter of time before the U.S. would have to pull out, no matter 
w hat. So why negotiate? 

Reprinted b\ permission of Thr New York Times B<n)k Company. 

Copyright e. - 1078. H R. Haldeman andjoseph DiMnna 
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Nuclear weapons 
have been used, 
again and again, 
in the way that a 
gun is used when 
you point it at 
someone's head in 
a confrontation/ 


Chinese that he would drop nuclear 
bombs on their homeland if they did not 
meet his terms in negotiations at Pan- 
munjom, Korea, in the spring of 1953. 
In 1954 Dulles offered Premier Georges 
Bidault of France three U.S. tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons for the defense of Dien- 
bienphu in Indochina. In 1958. 
Eisenhower directed the Joint Chiefs of 
Stall to plan on the use of tactical nu¬ 
clear weapons against Chinese shore 
batteries blockading the offshore island 
of Qucmoy if the Chinese attempted to 
invade Qucmoy or if they continued an 
effective blockade. In 1968, the Joint 
Chiefs advised Johnson that nuclear 
weapons would have to be considered if 
a final assault were made on the marines 
surrounded at Khc Sanh, in South Viet¬ 
nam, when the weather was unsuitable 
for close air support. 

In 1968 and later, as H. R. Haldcman 
has rev ealed in his memoirs [sec accom¬ 
panying excerpt] and other officials 
have confirmed, Richard Nixon was de¬ 
termined to win the Vietnam War the 
same way his former boss, Eisenhower, 
had ended the Korean War. Starting in 
1969, Nixon made direct, secret threats 
to the Hanoi regime that as of November 
1969, he would escalate the war mas¬ 
sively, including the possible use of nu¬ 
clear weapons, if it did not accept the 
terms Nixon describes in his own 
memoirs as his “November ultimatum.” 
Roger Morris, who worked on these 
escalation plans under Henry Kissinger, 
reports seeing the actual mission folders, 
including photographs, for nuclear 
targets recommended to the President- 
one of them a railhead in North Viet¬ 
nam a mile and a half from the Chinese 
border. 

Q: How is it, then, that no nuclear weapons 
have actually been used since Nagasaki? 
Ellsberg: The meaning of the histori¬ 
cal record Eve just described is that nu¬ 


clear weapons, both tactical and strate¬ 
gic, have been used, again and again—in 
the way that a gun is “used” when you 
point it at someone’s head in a direct 
confrontation, whether or not the trigger 
is pulled. Reagan is using our weapons 
now—and not for deterring an attack on 
the United States—when he tells inter¬ 
viewers that the Russians are risking 
W orld War in if they move further in the 
Middle East. Presidents buy these 
weapons because they expect to use 
them, based on their knowledge of a 
largely secret history—which both they 
and their adversaries know better than 
the American public docs—of how past 
presidents threatened their use, and 
often with some significant success. 

As for why the threats weren’t actual¬ 
ly carried out: in most cases they didn't 
have to be, perhaps because they were 
effective. The marines fought their way 
out at the Chosin Reservoir and they 
weren’t assaulted at Khc Sanh; the 
Chinese accepted our armistice terms in 
Korea and later ended the daily shelling 
of Qucmoy. 

Q: So such threats can work? 

Ellsberg: Sure. My objection to this 
whole approach is not that it can’t pos¬ 
sibly work. In fact, for most of that 
period our strategic superiority was so 
overwhelming that such a threat, from 
the country that had attacked Hiroshi¬ 
ma, was far more likely to work than a 
lot of critics of Dulles’s “massive retalia¬ 
tion” strategy' and brinkmanship could 
possibly imagine. Their false belief, fos¬ 
tered by hawks in both parties, was that 
the Russians were already equal to us 
and about to move decisively ahead. 

By the same token, we should note 
that the 1969 threat in Vietnam—which, 
like the Carter Doctrine, demonstrated 
that U.S. presidents continued to rely on 
nuclear threats after our loss of superior¬ 
ity—did not succeed. Hanoi never did 
accept the terms of Nixon’s November 
ultimatum; yet Nixon’s own discussion, 
and his actions later, indicate strongly 
that it was not a bluff. 

Why was that escalation not carried 
out? Nixon himself gives the reason: 
There were too many Americans on the 
streets, peacefully demonstrating 
against the w r ar. On October 15, and 
again on November 15, 1969, in the 
moratorium and the Washington March 
Against Death, the protests happened to 
straddle his secret November 1 deadline. 
As he saw it, they kept him from ending 
the war, his way, his first year in office. 
From another point of view, the pro¬ 
tests—whose power Nixon kept as secret 
from the public as his ultimatum—may 


have prolonged the moratorium on the 
combat use of nuclear weapons by more 
than a decade. 

Q: Why didn't Truman and Eisenhower make 
their threats public at the time—they were no 
secret to the enemy l—and take credit for success, 
revealing our actual superiority and the need to 
maintain it? 

Ellsberg: Because they knew that too 
many citizens would have reacted 
against what seems all the more true 
now : the fact that the threats were not, 
ever, certain to work; that cumulatively, 
each one raised the likelihood of our own 
eventual initiation of nuclear war; that 
the credibility and effectiveness of this 
strategy' would drop sharply and its risks 
rise sharply when the Russians acquired 
a strong retaliatory force, as has finally 
happened; and that to pursue superior¬ 
ity was to ensure an indefinitely pro¬ 
longed arms race, increasing the 
chances of proliferation, nuclear weap¬ 
ons accidents, false alarms, and small 
wars triggering big ones. 

Meanwhile the chances for success 
arc going down—which is still not to say 
that our first-use and first-strike threats 
cannot succeed in a given case—tempo¬ 
rarily saving “our” oil in the Middle 
East in some future year of crisis, for 
example, at the risk of World War ill. At 
the same time, the costs are going up. 
The hundreds of billions of dollars to be 
spent pursuing superiority arc hardly 
even worth counting next to the truly 
relevant long-run price: the continued 
postponement of a global effort led by the 
United States to stop and then reverse 
the arms race and proliferation, and to 
dclegitimizc and eliminate preparations 
to initiate nuclear war under any cir¬ 
cumstances, by anyone. 

Thirty years ago, our national leaders 
pioneered a strategy based on threats of 
regional genocide: the indiscriminate, 
massive slaughter of innocents foresee¬ 
able even in the most “limited” of nu¬ 
clear wars. The pursuit of superiority in 
the face of current Soviet forces is meant 
to prolong that reliance on nuclear 
threats into an era when such threats 
wall be vastly more dangerous than be¬ 
fore; likely now to be suicidal as well as 
gcnocidal, yet more likely to be chal¬ 
lenged and then carried out. 

Faced with this shocking awareness, 
we may cling all the harder to the leader¬ 
ship, the values, and the strategy that 
have worked so well up till now. Or we 
can aw aken at last to the reality of what 
we are doing and where we arc heading, 
and discover, in a different direction, a 
w ay for us all to survive together on this 
earth. ij 
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